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From the London Magazine. 


FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL. 


In the year 1813 I made a tour of a con- 











siderable portion of the north of Germany. | 
From the Elbe to the Isle of Rogen my | 
route lay through the country which had | 


been the principal scene of the celebrated 
Schill’s operations. 


ing under a recent visit from the French, 


they were boundless in their histories of | 
the miraculous achievements of “ the Bran- | 
denburgh Hussar.” Those narratives had | 
eradually grown romantic, little as ro-_ 
mance was to be expected from a boor on | 
the-edge of the Baltic. But the valour and | 
eccentricity of Schill’s attempt, his bold | 


progress, and his death in the midst of fire 


and steel, would have made a subject for | 


the exaggerations and melancholy of ro- 
mance in any age. 


A thousand years ago a German bard 
would have seen his spirit drinking in the | 
halls of Odin, out of a Gaelish skull, and | 
listening to the harps of the blue-eyed | 
maids of Valhalla, bending around him | 
with their sweet voices, and their golden | 
Arminius might have been no more | 
than such a daring vindicator of his coun- | 
try; and, but for his narrower means, and | 


hair. 


more sudden extinction, Schill might have 


earned from some future Tacitus the fine | 


and touching panegyric, “Liberator haud 
dubie Germanie, et qui non primordia po- 
puli Romani, sicut alii reges ducesque, sed 
florentissimum imperium lacesserit; pree- 
lis ambiguus, bello non victus, septem et 
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at 


The peasantry were | 
full of the recollection, and when they | 
were not afraid of finding a spy, or smart- | 








| triginta annos vite explevit. Canitur adhuc 
| barbaras apud gentes, Greecorum annalibus 


ignotas, qui sua tantum mirantur, Romanis 
haud perinde celebris, dum vetera extolli- 
mus, recentium incuriosi.” Schill was 36, 
but a year younger than Arminius at his 
death. The rude prints and plaster images 
at the German fairs, give him a vigorous 
figure, and a bold physiognomy. He was 


“active in liis exercises, superior to fatigue, 


and of acknowledged intrepidity; fond of 
adventure in the spirit of his corps, and 
his natural enthusiasm deepened and mag- 
nified by some intercourse with the secret 
societies of Germany, which, with much 
mysticisin, and solemn affectation of know- 
ledge, certainlv inculcated resistance to 
the tyrant of Europe, as among the first of 
duties. 

He was said to be more distinguishable 
for bravery than for military knowledge or 
talent. But the man who could elude or 
overpower all opposition in the heart of an 
enemy’s conquest for months together, 
must have had talent as well as heroism. 
Schill’s first operation was to pass over the 
Elbe, and try the state of the public mind 
in the country round Magdeburgh. 

It is still difficult to ascertain, whether 
his enterprise had a higher authority. The 
situation of Prussia, after the battle of 
Jena, in 1806, was one of the most deplo- 
rable suffering. The loss of independence, 
the loss of territory, the plunder of the 
public property, and the ruin of the Prus- 
sian name in Europe were felt like mortal 
wounds. But the personal insolence of the 
French, who have always lost by their in- 
solence what they had gained by their ra- 
pine, struck deeper into the national mind. 
The innumerable private injuries to honour 
and feeling, the gross language, and the 
malignant tyranny of the French military, 
inflamed the people’s blood into a fever of 
impatience and revenge. I have often ex- 
pressed my surprise, on hearing those sto- 
ries of French atrocity, that no German 
had taken up the pen to transmit them as 
a record and a warning to posterity. One 
oer’, mania on the banks of the E!be, 
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and overlooking the fine and quiet land- 
scape of the islands towards Haarburg, I 
remember to have made the observation, 
after hearing a long detail of the sufferings 


sir,” said an old German officer, “My 
countrymen are like that river; their 
whole course has been through sandbanks 
and shallows, but they make their way to 
the end at last.” Then, indulging his me- 
taphor, and waving his hand as if to follow 
the windings of the stream, “I am not 
sure but that this very habit of reluctance 
to unnecessary exertion, may have allow- 
ed them to collect comforts by the way, 
which neither Englishman nor Frenchman 
would have been calm enough to gather. 
If that river had been a torrent, should we 
now be looking on those islands?” There 
may be some experience in the old sol- 
dier’s answer, but if Germany is slow to 
give a history of her misfortunes, she ought 
not to leave her heroes in oblivion. Schill 
deserves a better memoir than a stranger 
can give. 


In this fermentation of the public mind, 
the North of Germany was suddenly de- 
nuded of troops to form a part of the grand 


imperial army, marching against Austria. 
Slight garrisons were placed in the princi- 
pal towns, and the general possession of 
the open country was chiefly left to the 
gendarmerie. Schill, then major of one of 
the most distinguished regiments in the 
service, the Brandenburgh hussars, one 
morning suddenly turned his horse’s head 
towards the gate of Berlin, on the dismis- 
sal of the parade, gave a shout for “ King 
and Country,” and at the head of this regi- 
ment burst from the Glacis. Though the 
whole garrison of Berlin, French and Prus- 
sian, were on the parade, there was no at- 
tempt to intercept this bold manceuvre. 
‘They were thunderstruck, and by the 
time that orders were determined on, 
Schill was leagues off, galloping free over 
the sands of Prussia, The officers of his 
corps were among the best families of 
Brandenburgh, and some fine young men 
of rank joined him immediately. It is un- 
certain, to this hour, whether he was not 
secretly urged by his court to make the 
experiment on the probabilities of insur- 
rection. But Napoleon was too near to 
allow of open encouragement, and at the 
demand of De Marsan, the French ambas- 
sador, who was, as ‘Trinculo says, “ Vice- 
roy over the King,” Schill was proclaimed 
an enemy to the state. 

His first attempt was the surprise of 
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Magdeburgh, the principal fortress of the 
new kingdom of Westphalia, and famous 
to English ears for the imprisonment of 


gs | Trenck. He advanced to the gates, and 
of the peasantry, whose white cottages | 


studded the scene at my feet. “ My dear | 


alter sustaining a vigorous skirmish with 
the garrison, in which the French were on 
the point of being cut off from the town, 
was forced to abandon an enterprise, which 
was probably undertaken merely as a more 
open mode of declaring, that “ war in pro- 


| cinct” was levied against the oppressors of 
| the population. 


He then plunged into 
Westphalia. His plans in this country 
have been often canvassed; for the Ger- 
mans are, in a vast proportion to the Eng- 
lish, military disputants; and the names 
of their highest soldiers, from Frederic 
down to Blucher and Bulow, are discussed 
without mercy and without end. Schill 
shares the common fate, and all the armies 
uf Germany would not have been enough 
to fill up the outline of the campaign, 
which I have heard sketched for him round 
the fire of a table d’hote in the north. Ac- 
cording to those tacticians he should have 
marched direct upon Cassel, and made 
himself master of Jerome Buonaparte.— 
He should have charged up to the gates of 
Berlin, and delivered the country. He 
should have attacked the rear of the grand 
army, and given time for the arrival of 
the Archduke. He should have made an 
irruption into the French territory in its 
unguarded state, and compelled Napoleon 
to consult the safety of Paris. To all this 
the natural answer was, that Schill had 
but from four to six hundred hussars, and 
a few infantry, deserters from the line. 
With those he remained for nearly three 
months master of the communications of 
Westphalia, continually intercepting offi- 
cers, functionaries, and couriers, and either 
eluding or beating every detachment sent 
to break up his flying camp. In one of his 
expeditions he took Marshal Victor with 
his suite and despatches, on his way to 
join the army before Vienna. But it af- 
fords an extraordinary evidence of the 
apathy, or the terror of Germany, that, 
during this period of excitement, his re- 
cruits never amounted to two hundred 
men. It, however, grew obviously peril- 
ous to leave this daring partizan free to 
raise the spirit of the country, and a con- 
siderable force was despatched against 
him. A corps from Cassel moved in di- 
rect pursuit, while another, composed of 
Dutch and Danes, turned towards his 
rear. It was now time to fly. The ex- 
periment on Westphalia was completed ; 
and an escape into Sweden was the only 
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course of safety. Schill has been blamed 
for lingering on this retreat. But a gen- 
tler estimate, and probably a truer one, 
would have attributed his tardiness to the 
natural reluctance of a brave man to leave 
the ground while there is a chance of dis- 
puting it. Every hour was full of change; 
a battle on the Danube might alter the 
whole fortunes of Germany within an 
hour, and Prussia would have been the 
first to raise the standard. But Schill 
suffered no advantage to be taken of his 
delay. His marches were regular; he fixed 
his head-quarters for ten or twelve days at 
Domitz, a small town on the Mecklin- 
burgh side, which he fortified so far as to 
be secure from a surprise. He abandoned 
it only on the approach of the enemy, to 
whom he left nothing but his sick,—ad- 
vanced to Stralsund, the strongest fortress 
in Pomerania, dismantled by the French, 
but still in their possession, and capable 
of defence against an ordinary hazard ; 
stormed the gates; drove the French be- 
fore his cavalry into the great square ; and 
was in possession of the town after a brisk 
engagement of less than an hour. On the 
road to Stralsund I was shown the remains 
of a field fortification where a French de- 
tachment had attempted to stop the hus- 
sars. It was a rude work, a parapet of 
earth and a trench filled with water. The 
gates and guns had probably fallen into 
the hands of the peasantry. Schill, on 
proposing a capitulation to those men, had 
been fired on. He immediately charged 
at the head of his regiment, leaped the 
trench, and got into the fortification on 
horseback. All the French were killed or 
taken. 

Pomerania (in German, Pommern) is 
one vast flat, which probably was once at 
the bottom of the Baltic. It is fertile, and 
was, when I passed through it, covered 
with a carpet of springing corn. But on 
my approach to the sea the prospect on the 
side of the Island of Rugen became diver- 
sified. The sea between the island and 
the main land looked like a broad river, 
tranquil and glassy, with a low rich bor- 
der of vegetation, leading the eye across to 
the woods and picturesque rocks that 
crown the shore of Rugen. The country 
was thinly peopled, but those were times 
of the “pride, pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” The Swedish army, under 
the Crown Prince, going to fight his coun- 
trymen, were now moving down from Swe- 
den. A strong corps had just landed at 
Stralsund, where the head-quariers were 
now established. As I approached Stral- 
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sund from a bend of the shore, I at once 
saw the dome of the great church and 
heard the sound of a trumpet, as if to an- 
nounce its appearance. Then, military 
sights and sounds followed in quick suc- 
cession; a squadron of Swedish gun-boats 
were lying off the shore, with the yellow 
cross brightening in the sunset. Chalopes 
and rafts were passing with troops and 
stores. A'‘line of huge pontoon wagons 
stood on the shore of Rugen like the bas- 
tions of a fortress; the flags of all nations 
in the harbour were displayed in honour 
of the presence of royalty; and on driving 
round to the glacis, I was dazzled by the 
glare of a whole host of musquets and 
sabres flashing in the lovely setting sun, at 
the close of a review before the Duke of 
Brunswick, then on his way to the camp 
of the allies. 

But the military spirit of my reception 
was not yet complete. At the gate I 
found the Burgher guard of the town re- 
turning from their evening parade; and 
was led to my hotel in the midst of a gal- 
lant dissonance of clashing cymbals, drums, 
trumpets, and restive horses caracoling 
and curvetting under the uneasy heroism 
of all the chief warriors of the corporation 
of Stralsund. 

Schill had found the principal works 
destroyed, but yet not to be gained with- 
out fighting, and it was not till after a 
sharp contest that he forced his way over 
the ramparts. 

On his march he had baffled the Dutch 
general, Gratien, whose express commis- 
sion was to extirpate him in the field. 
Schill out-manceuvred the general, and 
was master of Stralsund a week before he 
saw the face of a pursuer, There can be 
no doubt that he might, in that interval, 
have made good his retreat into Sweden. 
But the reluctance to leave Germany was 
strong upon him at all times. In addition 


to this, he was now master of acity; the 


sea was at his back; the state of Germany 


was hourly fluctuating; and his 


genius of Prussia was at length to shake 


the ashes from her head. Such might M 


have been among the motives for this ap- 
parent: imprudence in a man who had 
hitherto taken his measures with equal 


oe 


position |/) 
still served as a rallying point, if the old 4) 
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conduct and intrepidity. In this period {}j ¢ 


of inaction he appears to have lost his 


habitual temper, and, like Richard before p 


Bosworth, to have given an ill omen by 
his melancholy. He was said to have in- 
dulged in drinking, and to exhibit altoge- 
ther the aspect of a man expecting ruin. 
3 
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But in his dejection he omitted none of 
the usual arrangements for defence. He 
set the peasants at work upon the ap- 
proaches to the town, collected ammuni- 
tion, planted a battery te command the 
principal entrance, I believe, borrowing 
the guns from the merchant ships, and 
_ seems to have neglected nothing but the 
means of retreat. 

Stralsund is a city of much interest for 
its share in the “thirty years war;” and 
Wallenstein, the wonder of arms in his 
day, brought some disgrace on the stand- 
ard of his imperial master, by his repulse 
before the walls. Its position renders it 
the key of Pomerania, on the side of Swe- 
den, and the Crown Prince was now busy 
in repairing its fortifications to cover his 
retreat, if the campaign should turn in fa- 
vour of Napoleon. It has a tolerable com- 
merce, and some of its buildings exhibit 
the old ponderous magnificence of the time 


when German traders made head against | 
princes. The principal streets are wide, | retreated to a neighbouring field, and were 


| there found exhausted and unable to move 


and the square in the centre, which serves, 
as in all the German towns, for all imagi- 
nable public purposes,—a mart, a parade, 
and a place of justice,—has the pictu- 
resque look of English architecture in the 
days of Elizabeth. It was in this spot 
that Schill drew up his reserve on the 
morning of the attack. Among the ac- 
counts of the fight, to be received from 
persons who, during the day, were hiding 
in their cellars from the shots that still 
had left many a fracture on the front of 
the building, exactness was not to be ex- 
pected. But the battle seems to have be- 

n about mid-day, and to have continued 
with desperate determination till three or 
four in the afternoon. ‘The Dutch divi- 
sion advanced to the great gate, and were 
repeatedly driven back. Gratien, how- 
ever, was responsible to a master who 
never forrave, and the assault was conti- 
nued under the fire of Schill’s only bat- 
tery. The Danes were embarked in some 
n-boats, and landed on the unprotected 
side of the town. It was said that their 
red uniforms deceived the Prussians, and 
that they were looked on as British troops 
coming to their assistance. This attack 
took Schiil in flank, and his purpose, from 
this time, was obviously to sell his life as 
dearly es he could. His corps were gra- 


dually forced from the square, down a | 


narrow street leading to the sea-gate, 
which I often trod with the sentiments not 
unnatural to the spot where a hero and a 
patriot fell. The struggle here was long 
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the enemy were compelled to observe. 
The Prussians were finally pushed through 
the gate, and the engagement ceased with- 
out their surrender. Gratien’s loss was 
supposed to exceed two thousand in killed 
and wounded. A <iriking instance of the 
gallantry of his opponents, whose force 


did not equal half the number. Of Schill 
' nothing had been known for some time 


before the close of the battle. He had 


_ exposed himself with conspicuous bravery 
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and bloody, from the narrow front which || act of Napoleon; those young soldiers 


| farther. 


during the day, and had been twice wound- 


= . 
_ed. About an hour after the square was 


taken, he was seen standing on the stepse 
of a house in the narrow street, with the 
blood streaming down his face, and cheer- 
ing the troops with his sabre waving. In 
the confusion of the next charge he disap- 
peare(l. In the evening he was found 
under a heap of dead near the steps, with 
two musquet wounds on his body, and a 
sabre cut on his forehead. The remnant 
of his band of heroes, chiefly cavalry, had 


An adjutant of general Gratien, 
sent out to propose their surrender, was 
answered that they had determined not to 
receive quarter. Some messages followed 
between them and the general, but they 
refused to give up their swords while 
Schill lived. On their being told of his 
fall, they obtained leave to send two offi- 
cers to see the body. The officers were 
brought to the hall where the corpse had 
been drawn from the slaughter: they re- 
cognised it at once, and at the sight burst 
into lamentations and tears. On_ their 
taking back this melancholy intelligence, 
the cavalry, then reduced to a small num- 
ber, surrendered at discretion. 

The further history of these brave men 
is almost still more melancholy. A gene- 
rous enemy, or even any man with a human 
heart, would have honoured their devoted 
gallantry—But Napoleon ordered them 
for execution. They were taken to We- 
sel, and the only favour which they could 
obtain, was that of dying by each other’s 
hands. Some had made their escape on 
the way through Germany, but twenty- 
two, by one account, and twelve or four- 
teen by another, remained to glut the 
tyrant’s appetite for murder. They were 
taken toa field on the glacis of Wesel, 
and there, standing in a line behind each 
other, each shot the comrade before him, 
the last shooting himself. Two sons of 
General Wedel, the Prussian, were among 
the victims. This was said to be the sole 
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were subjects of Prussia, and amenable 
only to their own sovereign. It is next 
to impossible to avoid a feeling of indigna- 
tion and abhorrence at the nature which 
could have thus rioted in gallant blood; 
and hoping that, sunk a punished as 
their enemy is at this hour, he may be des- 
tined to exhibit a still deeper example of 
justice to the world.* 

The following is the translation of a 
popular song, which I met in the original 
in Mecklenburg:— 


SCHILL. 
Es zog aus Berlin ein muthiger Held. 


Who burst from Berlin with his lance in his hand ? 

Who ride at his heel, like the rush of the wave? 

They are warriors of Prussia, the flower of the 
land, 

And ’tis Schill leads them on to renown, and the 


grave. 

Six hundred they come, in pomp and in pride, 

Their chargers are fleet, and their bosoms are 
bold, 

And deep shall their lances in vengeance be dyed, 

Ere those chargers shall halt, or those bosoms be 
cold. 


Then, through wood and through mountain, their 
trumpet rang clear, 

And Prussia’s old banner was waved to the sun, 

And the yager in green, and the blue musketeer, 

By thousands they rose, at the bidding of one. 

What summon’d this spirit of grandeur from 
gloom ’ 

Was he call’d from the camp, was he sent from 
the throne ? 

*Twas the voice of his country—it came from his 
tomb, 

And it rises to bless his name, now that he’s gone. 


Remember him Dodendorf: yet on thy plain 

Are the bones of the Frenchmen, that fell by his 
blade ;— 

At sunset they saw the first flash of his vane, 

Ry twilight, three thousand ‘vere still as its shade, 


Then, Domitz, thy ramparts in crimson were dyed, 

No longer a hold for the tyrant and slave. 

Then to Pommern he rush’d, like a bark on the 
tide, 

The tide has swept on to renown and the grave. 

Fly slaves of Napoleon, for vengeance is come ; 

Now plunge inthe earth, now escape on the wind; 

With the heart of the vulture, now borrow its 
plume, 

For Schill and his riders are thundering behind. 


All gallant and gay they came in at the gate, 

That gate that old Wallenstein proudly withstood, 

Once frowning and crown’d, like a king in his 
state, 

Though now its dark fragments but shadow the 
flood. 





* We would not make any change willingly 
in any communication from so valued a corres- 
pondent asthe author before us. But he is a 
classical man, and we would simply ask him 
whether—“ Parcere victis, debellare superbis,” 
is not a precept as heroic as it is classical. —Ep. 
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Then up flash’d the sabre, the lance was couch’d 
low, 
And the trench and the street were a field and a 
ve; 
For the sorrows of Prussia gave weight to the 


blow, 
And the sabre was weak in the hand of the slave. 


Oh Schill! Oh Schill! thou warrior of fame! 

In the field, in the field, spur thy charger again ; 

Why bury in ramparts and fosses the flame 

That should burn upon mountain, and sweep over 
plain ! 

Stralsund was his tomb ; thou city of wo! 

His banner no more on thy ramparts shall wave ; 

The bullet was sent, and the warrior lies low, 

And cowards may trample the dust of the brave. 


Then burst into triumph the Frenchman’s base 
soul, 

As they came round his body with scoff and with 
cry, 

“ Let his limbs toss to heaven on the gibbet and 

ole, 

in the throat of the raven and dog let him lie.” 

Thus they hurried him on, without trumpet or 
toll, 

No anthem, no pray’r echoed sad on the wind, 

No peal of the cannon, no drum’s muffled roll, 


| Told the love and the sorrow that linger’d behind. 


They cut off his head—but your power is undone ; 
In glory he sleeps, till the trump on his ear 

In thunder shall summon him up to the throne; 
And the tyrant and victim alike shall be there. 


When the charge is begun, and the Prussian 


hussar 
Comes down like a tempest. with steed and with 
steel, 
In the clash of the swords, he shall give thee a 
rayer, 
And his watchword of vengeance be “ Schill, 
brave Schill !” 





From the Ladies’ Monthly Museum. 


THE BACHELORS’ DINNER. 
ALTERED FROM THE FRENCH OF N, BOUILLY. 
When Hymen first asserts his power 


over men who have for a length of time 
led a life of celibacy, we generally find 


‘them most delighted with their chains, 


and, satiated with the unrestrained indul- 

ence of their roving inclinations, turn 
with satisfaction to the calm enjoyments 
of domestic life. ‘The same men, never- 
theless, feel a desire at times to return to 
their early habits, to renew their intimacy 
with the friends of their youth, and to 
find themselves in imagination freed from 
those restraints which conjugal duties, 
even under the happiest auspices, must 
necessarily impose. Thus it was with 


_ Dorsan, a gentleman of easy fortune, who 


had, after remaining a bachelor to the age 
of forty-three, married a lady possessed 
of beauty, wit, and talents, several years 
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younger than himself, it is true, but suf- 
ficiently discreet and correct in her con- 


duct to secure his confidence, and the re- | 
spect of his friends. They had been mar- | 


ried about six months, when Dorsan one 
day, for the first time, appeared uneasy, 


and embarrassed before his wife; he fre- | 
quently essayed to address her, but failed | 
in the attempt; till, surprised at an appear- | 


ance so unusual, she began to rally him 
on his ridiculous timidity. 


ordinary preparation, and to put on such 
an appalling length of visage??? “It is 
my fear of offending you, dear Jane,” he 
replied, “which causes the embarrass- 
ment you find so amusing.” “But if I 
assure you that you cannot offend me, 
will it not give you courage to speak out?” 
“T have a request to make, which I fear 
you will not be pleased with.” «It is 
impossible that you can think so, when 
- you know how happy it makes me to com- 
ply with any request of your’s.” “It is 
that conviction which makes me unwil- 


ling to abuse your goodness.” “ You | 


must really speak out, for all this cere- 


mony fatigues me.” “ Well then you. 
shall hear what I would propose, and act | 
as you please. Among the number of my | 
friends who have been introduced to you | 
since our marriage, you must have re- 

marked several bachelors of nearly my | 
own age, who have been my associates | 


from early youth, and of whom I have 
ever professed, and felt, a sincere esteem. 
It has been our custom for many years 
to meet at each other’s house once a 
month, to enjoy a social dinner, talk over 
our respective adventures, and renew our 
bond of good fellowship. Of the few who 
have lately entered into matrimonial en- 


gagements, none but myself have felt any | 


inclination to relinquish a custom from 
which we derived the most lively gratifi- 


cation, and even I am so warmly pressed | 
by my former associates to join their con- | 


vivial circle, that I can scarcely venture 


to persist in a refusal, without subjecting | 
both you and myselt to a certain degree | 
of ridicule, which would make me ex- | 


tremely uncomfortable.”’ “I understand 
you,” returned Madame Dorsan, laugh- 


ing; “all this preamble is merely to tell 


me that you have not entirely lost your | 


relish for a bachelor’s life, and that you 
have no small desire to amuse yourselves 
at the expense of your poor wives.” “ In- 
deed, my dear, you wrong me; if I join 


y- “ What can | 
you possibly have to say,” she inquired, | 
“that occasions you to make such extra- | 
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the party, it will be only in the hope of 
convincing them that there is no slavery 
ina happy union with virtue and good 
sense; and that we married men enjoy 
happiness far superior to their’s, with all 
their boasted freedom.” “ Well, you de- 
serve to be indulged for the happy turn 
you have given to your request, and the 
Hlattering compliment it conveyed; go 
to your friends ; you have my permission.” 
“ But that is not sufficient, my dear Jane ; 
it is come round to my turn to give the 
treat in my own house; and i have, with 
all due humility, to entreat, that for this 
purpose, you will to-morrow surrender to 
me the keys, and for four-and-twenty 
hours leave me in full possession of sove- 
reign authority here, while you pay a 
friendly visit to one of your fair neigh- 
bours.” “Very fine, indeed; and so I 
am to leave my house to be turned inside 
out, by a set of hair-brained fellows, who 
laugh at all order and economy.” Not 
exactly so, my dear; if it will afford you 
any satisfaction, you shall give all the ne- 
cessary orders respecting the dinner and 
the desert, leave me only the privilege of 
introducing as much wine, punch, and 
liquors, as may be necessary, and of 
which you can be no adequate judge.” 
“ Agreed,” replied Madame Dorsan, good 
humouredly, “it shall be as you wish: to- 
morrow you shall have the pleasure of 
fancying yuurself a bachelor for four-and- 
twenty hours; and [ will pass the time 
with Madame De eet whose hus- 
band, no doubt, is to be one of your par- 
ty; but be cautious, my good friend, how 
you use your freedom, lest we indulge 
ourselves in a little innocent revenge.” 
On the following day, Madame Dorsan 
who had formed a plan of her own to wit- 
ness their revels without disappointing 
her husband, repaired to the house of her 
friend, and entered upon a confidential 
disclosure of her scheme, which was this 
—Joseph, a footboy, about sixteen years 
of age, was te wait behind his master’s 
chair; he was nearly the height of Ma. 
dame Dorsan, and a made no doubt of 
being able, with a little address, to sub- 
stitute herself in his place. A suit of his 
clothes was accordingly secured, with 
which Madame Dorsan returned exult- 
ingly to her own house, and shutting her- 
self up in her dressing-room, arrayed her- 
self with the greatest care, covering her 
beautiful hair with a peruke exactly the 
colour of Joseph’s, and blackening her 
eye-brows with a burnt-cork, which etf- 
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fectually disguised her. Joseph was then 
instructed to slip out of the room as soon 
as the attention of the party should be 
become engrossed by the bottle; an order 
which he scrupulously obeyed, and Ma- 
dame, with a palpitating heart, took his 
place, which fortunately for her, was one 
in which she was not exposed to the full 
view of her husbaud. ‘The glass soon be- 
gan to circulate briskly; mirth and good 
humour prevailed; the bachelors began 
to run their jokes upon the married men, 
exulting in the liberty they enjoyed ; 
while, on the other hand, the married 
nen boasted of their superior comforts, 
and asserted that one good wife was pre- 
ferable to the most beautiful mistress. 
“For my own part,” said Dorsan, “I 
would not be single again for any consi- 
deration; I enjoy as much liberty as any 
of you, and instead of being, hke you, 
obliged to run about in search of happi- 
ness, | have nothing to do but sit down 
quietly at home, and enjoy it in its fullest 
extent.’ “I must confess,’’ said Verseuil, 
who had been longer married than Dor- 
san, “that a wedded life is not exempt 
from cares and privations, yet I am satis- 
fied that it is preferable to that of a bache- 
lor, provided a man is so fortunate as to 
make a prudent choice. In this lies all 
the difficulty; the most cautious may be 
deceived, the most clear-sighted is at 
times blinded by prejudice, and Jet me 
tell vou, there 1s some management ne- 


cessary after all; too much love and in- | 


dulgence make women capricious and ar- 
rogant; and too little attention renders 
them indifferent, and sometimes addicted 
to retaliation in a way not very agree- 
able.” “ You are right,” observed one of 
the guests named Florvelle; “and repre- 
sent matters how you will, | maintain 
that Hymen, under a hypocritical face, 
conceals the frown of a tyrant; he is an 
adroit tyrant, who, under the pretence of 
confirming our happiness, gradually en- 
tices us to sacrifice our nearest con- 
nexions, our dearest habits, and our most 
agreeable pursuits; I protest, I would 
rather be duped by twenty mistresses, 
than domineered over by a wife.” “ Fie: 
fie!’ exclaimed Dorsan, “ that is the lan- 
guage of a libertine.” He was proceeding 
with warmth, when the dispute was sus- 
pended by the entrance of several bottles 
of ‘Tokay, which they had no sooner tasted, 
than they pronounced it to be the most 
exquisite they had ever met with, and de- 
sired to know where it could be procured. 
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“| believe,” said Dorsan, smiling, “ I owe 
this delightful beverage to the interest of 
my wife, who has a relation attached to 
the Austrian ambassador’s suite, and 
who generally brings her a present of the 
choicest productions of Germany, which 
she reserves entirely for the entertain- 
ment of my best friends.’ “ In that case, 
it is our duty to drink her health in bum- 
pers,” cried one. “'To the health of your 
charming and generous lady!” exclaimed 


another. “ Believe me, my friends,”’ ex- 
claimed Dorsan, with enthusiasm, “ were 


each of you to find a wife like mine, you 
would never look back with regret toa 
life of celibacy.” “I propose,” said Ver- 
seuil, “ that in token of our gratitude, we 
despatch a servant with these two fine 
pine-apples to your lady, with the united 
thanks of the company for the treat she 
has afforded us.”” ‘This proposal being re- 
ceived with general acclamations, Fran- 
cis, the principal domestic of Dorsan, was 
immediately entrusted with the impor- 
tant commission, while Madame Dorsan 
smiled with secret pleasure, and antici- 
pated a whimsical termination to the 
frolic. ; 

Florvelle, who under a gay exterior, 
concealed a malignant heart, could not 
witness the triumph of conjugal felicity 
without giving vent to a few satirical jests 
and ill-natured sneers; and ventured to 
lay any wager, that it would not be long 
before the triumphant husbands would 
change their tone, and acknowledge them- 
selves dupes. Dorsan grew angry, and 
the general harmony seemed likely to ex- 
perience an interruption, when the en- 
trance of Francis with the pine-apples, 
occasioned universal surprise, which was 
considerably augmented, when, with some 
hesitation and evident reluctance, he an- 
nounced that neither Madame Dorsan nor 
Madame Verseuil were to be found at the 
house of the latter. “How!” exclaimed 
Dorsan, much agitated, “my wife not 


| there! she assured me, she would pass the 
day with Madame De Verseuil.”’ 


“ She 
dined with that lady, I understand,” said 
Francis; “after which they both went 
out, Madame Verseui! in a carriage wit 

her cousin, and my lady in another with 
somebody else!” “ Ah! ha!” cried Flor- 
velle, triumphantly, “this is excellent; 
and just at the moment when you were 
boasting of your domestic enjoyments: 
really your ladies have timed it excel- 
lently.”” “Itis certainly a curious cir- 
cumstance,” observed another cynical 
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A PUBLIC 


bachelor, “and deserves to be noted in our || fore assume the liberty, as signified last 


journals.” 
your liberal sentiments,’ “exclaimed Ma- | 
party, who gazed at the supposed domestic 
with stupid astonishment, while Dorsan, 


no longer a prey to doubt, cried out, “ It | 
_ lodge, including not only his present Ma- 


is she! itis she! how cata I doubt her 
for 2 moment?” Verseuil partook of the 
satisfaction of his friend with sincere de- 


light ; but his brow was overcast with | 
| them painted i in good style. 


gloom, since it was not in his power to 


clear lis own wife from the suspicions of | 
“Then you did not dine 
said Verseuil to Madame | 
“where can | 
“ Do not trouble yourself about | 


the company. 

with my wife?” 
Dorsan, in an under voice; 
she be P” 
her,”’ replied she, laughing, “1 dare say, 
you will find her again.” 


a salver with 
handed to the company; but no sooner 
did she approach Verseuil than he start- 
ed from his seat, crying with eagerness, 
“Here she is, gentlemen! this is my 
wife!’ A general laugh ensued, and all 
the cuests overwhelmed the husbands 


with congratulations, which wer e joy fully 


recely ed. Florvelle, heartily ashamed of 


* Add also my gratitude for } 


As she spoke | 
the door opened, and a young and grace- | 
ful female appeared, bearing i in her hand | 
cups of coffee, which she 


I 
| 
\} 


'mason’s Hall—the occasion 


dame Dorsan, advancing i in front of the | anniversary of the Covent Garden Fund. 


week, to introduce our friends to the Free- 
being the 


This is a capacious room, having its walls 


| adorned with full length pictures of royal 


and noble Master Masons of the grand 


_jesty, the late Duke of Kent, the Duke 
of Sussex, and the Duke of Athol, but 





the sarcasms he had uttered, and con- | 


vinced, in the present instance, he had 
been both unjust and ungrateful for the 
hospitality he had experienced, could not 
resist the importunities of his friends, 
who insisted on his making the amende 
honorable. He accordingly. went on his 


knees with the best grace he could as- | 


sume, and implored pardon of the ladies, 
protesting that he was convinced of his 


error, and was willing to relinquish his | 


state of celibacy w henev er he could meet 
with a female who would do him the ho- 


nour to accept his hand. Whether he was | 
| He was, of course, shown into a private 


room till the meats were served up, and 
The la- | 


sincere or not in his declaration, the ccm- 
pany affected to believe him so, and har- 
mony was completely restored. 
dies then, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of their husbands and friends, retired, 
leaving them to talk over the adventure, 


| 
and enjoy the remainder of the evening | 


in their own way. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
A PUBLIC DINNER. 


A public dinner occurs so frequentiy 
in this capital of feeding and feasting, that 
no heed is taken of those national and 
not incurious festivals. We shall there- 


| mixed and promiscuous character. 
_cards state that dinner is to be on the ta- 
_ ble at five precisely ; and previous to that 


portraits of an elder date, and most of 
At the top 
ot the apartment there is a raised Dais 
(at least on dinner days,) and at the bot- 
tom, a gallery supported by pillars, for 
female visiters. Above the Dais is a 
gallery for music. 

Such is the place where, supposing the 


| Stewards to have been active ia disposing 


of tickets, and the cause to be attractive, 
the tables are laid out for the company ; 
which company is generally of a most 


The 


hour the most inquisitive, the hungry, 


| (heaven pity them, for they have long to 
| wait!) the most anxious to have good 
places, the most idle, and the least know- 


~ | 


ing In such matters, begin to pour in. 
This flux continues till about six o’clock, 


| by which time the four, (sometimes five) 


| long boards which fill the Hall longitudi- 


| nally, are surrounded by expectant din- 
| ner-eaters, waiting for the viands, which 
the waiters are only looking for a signal 
to set before them. 
| on the arrival of the President, whoever 
he may be—at this meeting, 
the Duke of York did the honours of the 
| chair; and that royal personage being 
| always punctual to his appointments, he 
drove to the door within a few moments 


This sional depends 


H. R. H. 


of the appointed time, namely, sixo’clock. 


detained there a few minutes with the 
persons of quality invited to meet him, 


_and perhaps with persons of no quality, 


who push forward upon such opportuni- 
ties, of their own free will, thrusting 
themselves upon greatness, and certainly 
not having “ sreatness thrust upon them.” 
During this brief span, the Stewards 
are seeing their guests well set; and all 


| being ready, the band strikes up “ God 


save “the King,’ * and they sally forth toe 
marshal in the president the way which 


| he should x0, videlicet, to the chair in the 
' middle of the cross table on the aforesaid 
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Dais at the top of the Hall. They march 


two and two, carrying long white wands, | 


the emblems of an authority exercised on 
the reverse of the principle of Dr. Pedro 
Positive, native of Snatchaway, and con- 
duct their royal and honoured visiters to 
their appointed seats. Sometimes there 
is a bit of scramble for places and plates ; 
very anxious gentlemen having perhaps 
removed the names which others have 
thought sufficient to keep their coveted 
situations unoccupied, and insinuated 
themselves upon the bespoken bench ; and 
some of the forward folks already allud- 
ed to, having perhaps in their ambitious 
movements ‘pushed their betters from 
their stools. At length, however, ima- 
gine all settled, and short grace said. 


The momentary silence which this re- | 


ligious rite imposes, is burst upon with 
the most discordant clashing. All Shef- 
field rings in ‘knife and fork; and all 
Staffordshire replies in the deeper note 
of dish and platter Little ceremoni- 
ousness is observed, and the tumult 
of gastronomy is prodigious. ‘The ladies 
who grace the gallery, look down with 
a sort of fear and wonder, at the tremen- 
dous feats performing below ; ; and aston- 


ishment fills their delicate bosoms, when | 
salmons, sirloins and 


they see cods and : 
saddles, turkeys and chickens, puddings 
and jellies, vanish with inconceivable ra- 
pidity. At a theatrical dinner, as this 
was, it might be fancied that the great 
necromancer, Harlequin, was causing 
these changes with his wand; and, if we 
were inclined to be satirical on the com- 
pany, that not a few clowns were helping 

him. 
to cast no reflection on our admired friend 





[.V. B. We beg to be understood | 


Grimaldi, whom we saw near us, consum- | 


ing his food in a most quiet, dignified, 


and unostentatious manner—and by no. 


means cramming his mouth as he does 
on the stage, though several persons about 
him seemed to be tempting him that way 
by their example, as if challenging com- 


petition.] A great many bottles of wine, 


and pots of porter, are used in washing | 


down the solid refreshments; and in 
about half an hour, the enlwome din of 
dining begins a little to abate. The 
knives cut more slowly, as if they were 
blunted; and the clang of carving sub- 


sides at last into a gentle tinkling of | j 


wearied weapons, upon unresisting - jel- 








lies and timid trembling blanc-n anges. | 


The kind Stewards, having wit | 
precaution taken their meal atthr 2, walk 


wise | 
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about the room during the repast, and 
see that every one is attended to and sa- 
tisfied: the white wand gleams a sign of 
gladness over the wight who has” anv 
want ungratified ; and he has but to ex- 
press his wishes, to have them, happy 
man! fulfilled. Hob-a-nobs go briskly 
round; the cloth is taken away, and non 
nobis (which we entreat our country rea- 
ders, for whose benefit we principally 
write this, not to mistake for any censure 
of the preceding toasts, however similar 
in sound) is chaunted by a fine band of 
inusical performers. 

Wine decanters and glasses now spar- 
kle on the table, which, if you please to 
enfilade with your eye, you will find, 
thus covered, to resemble a crystal stream 
glittering to the lustre-lights above, and 
embanked by human cvuntenances on 
each side. The subject is a curious one 
for contemplation—we have often thought 
of composing a convivial song upon it. 

Silence being called by a waiter, sta- 
tioned behind the chair for that purpose, 
the president bids “charge the glasses ; 
and a health to the king is drunk, with 
shouts and thundering beatings on the 
table. The national anthem follows, both 
in vocal and instrumental music. To 
these alternate toast and song, or glee, 
succeed for three or four hours, “until that 
hour comes at which the chairman thinks 
it proper to retire. Some of the toasts, of 
course, call for speeches, either in pro- 
posing or acknowledging ; and thus the 
entertainments of the evening are varied, 
sometimes by very happy, and at other 
times by rather unhappy exhibitions of 
oratory. The festive auditors, however, 
are rarely fastidious; and a tolerably 
well-delivered address, especially if sea- 
soned with a spice of smartness, or sot- 
tened with a touch of the pathetic, or 
adorned with a little flattery, is as much 
relished as an oration of Demosthenes, 
even though appropriately spouted from 
a cask. 

The fair ornaments of the gallery sel- 
dom depart till the last minute; but 
when the president leaves, or; what is a 
stronger hint, drinks their health, they 
must go. Some cordial lover of the 
board then usually takes the chair; the 
health of its last occupant is given with 
olly honours, and Bacchus is invoked i in 
deeper potations— 

The dry divan 
Close in firm circle ; and set, ardent, in 
For serious drinking— 
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Confused above, 
Glasses and bottles,* 
As if the table even itself was drunk. 


On the particular occasion which led 
to this paper there was no excess. From 
the period at which the Duke of York 
entered the Hall, to that at which he left 
it, near the midnight hour, nothing but a 
hilarity avreeable to reason prev vailed. 
The Stewards, among whom we noticed 
on our side of the house, Messrs Mathews, 
Abbott, Pope, Jones, Farley, Egerton, 
Duruset, Blanchard, Yates, and C lare- 
mont, devoted themselves to the enter- 
tainment of the company, and conse- 
quently made them more comfertable 
than.is usual where the party is so nume- 
rous. A song written for the occasion by 
Mr. Parry, was sung with applause by 
Mr. Taylor. Mr. Broadhurst sang John 
Anderson my Jo, with great feeling and 
expression. His'style is admirable ; 
he never fails to produce a str ong effect 
inaroom. Mr. Mathews gave sev veral of 


his comic songs, and in the dialogue and 
imitative par ts, raised bursts of laughter. 
- Emery also sang York you’re wanted, 
and Leete in a drinking glee (which 


should never be omitted, where he is pre- 
sent to perform it,) was delightful. But 
the superior musical treat of the night, 
was Bishop’s echo song, by Miss Hal- 
lande, in the gallery. ‘The perfect into- 
nation, the brilliancy of execution, the 
pouring forth of swelling notes, which 
seemed to float in waves of ethereal me- 
lody through space, and the richness of 
voice and other accomplishments of the 
fair sungstress, entranced her hearers ; 
and an encore as flattering as ever was 
called, rewarded her enchanting labour. 
Some children were brought to display 
their vocal powers ; but with one excep- 
tion, they ought to bawe been left at home 
—the object being to please the compa- 
ny, not to show off their talents. Of the 
addresses, Mr. Fawcett’s, on expounding 
the benefits of the Fund, was spoken in 
a manner peculiarly impressive. He en- 
forced the humanity of its principle, and 
the benevolence of its consequences ; 
declaring that it embraced distresses so 
various in their nature, that it might be 
said to combine all that other charities 
exclusively alleviated. “ It includes (said 
he with strong emotion) the infant from 
the moment it sees the light, to the adult 





* Modern manners allow us no longer to fill 
up the line with “ pipes and Gazzetteers.” 
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! str uggling 1 in the last stage of misery ; it 


provides an asylum for the mentally as 
well as the bodily afflicted; and when 


_ suffering nature is at length exhausted, it 


continues its influence till the last sad 
oflice has been performed, and even then 
spreads its protecting mantle, sheltering 
the helpless family of the deceased.” 
From this, we were rather surprised 
that he deviated into an allusion to some 
enemy of the institution; an allusion in 
bad taste, whether in respect to the indi- 
vidual, or to the charity—for every man 
has a right to his own opinions ; and it is 


unwise * bruit internal objections, it 


such exist, to any association of this sort. 
A compliment to Miss O'Neill; a just 


| tribute to the exertions of other perform- 


ers ; and a well merited eulogy upon the 
illustrious chairman, completed the out- 


| line; and if the contributions are a crite- 


rion, their ample amount bore testimony 
to the favour with which it was listened 
to. We learn, that above 15001. was 
subscribed ; and it was stated, that this 
sum was suflicient to cover all the an- 
nuities granted to decayed actors. A pa- 
per, containing a list of the annuitants, 
was on the table. The first is a Mrs. 
Cockayne, in 1773—the whole number 
17 females, and 6 males—the highest 
sum 70l., the lowest 18/.—and the total 
7971. 10s. The stock is in the funds, and 
produces 763l. annually. 

Lord Blessington, Lord Fife, Mr. Har- 
ris, Mr. Abbot, and Mr. Becher, were the 
most prominent spokesmen; and the 
former nobleman took the chair for a 
short time after His R. H. was gone. Re- 
port goes, that there was even another 
chairman, who succeeded his lordship, 
and that his staunch supporters were 
Ter, terque beatus. 


ommewers se 
From the London Monthly Magazine. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COTEMPORARY 
CRITICISM. 
Quarterly Review, No. 48. 


We have often felt, in the perusal both 
of this journal and of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, that a middle work was wanted, 
steering equally clear of the party politics 
of the one and of the other, but formed 
somewhat according to their plan. In this 
number of the Quarterly, we find new rea- 
sons for the opinion which we have here 
expressed; but if there were no other than 
the first article, entitled “the Freedom of 
Commerce,” we would consider it suffi- 








COTEMPORARY CRITICISM. 


cient, for under the garb of great candour | 
and some acquaintance, certainly, with the 
science of political economy, it advocates 


the narrow views with respect to the sub- | 


ject so often expressed by, and so justly as- 
cribed to, the king’s ministers. In the first 
place, it affirms that the restrictive system 
must be good, because it has originated in 
the earliest ages of political society, that 
is, when those with whom it originated 
were in a state of comparative barbarity, 
and because it is still upheld by all exist- 
ing governments. ‘The “principles of re- 
striction, exclusion, and encouragement,” 
says the reviewer, “occurred at periods of 
the earliest application of the mind to the 
means of advancing the public wealth, and 
have been the rule of conduct for govern- 
ments for centuries past. They appear in 
the oldest enactments of the statute book, 
commencing with our first Edwards and 
Henrys, were long inculcated as incontro- 
vertible, and at this day prevail in every 
stage of society; in China and Turkey, in 
England, France, and the United States, 
the most ancient and the last instituted; 
under every form, the freest and the most 
arbitrary governments alike act upon the 
system.” Now if the reviewer had been 
describing the history of any existing uni- 
versal prejudice or superstition, he could 
not have used terms very different from 
these, and we should think that, any mind 
giving its attention to this statement re- 
specting the restrictictive system, would 
immediately conclude that a system of 
such universal usage, and originating in 
the narrow-minded policy of barbarity, 
could scarcely fail to be erroneous in its 
principles. The reviewer, in fact, is sensi- 
ble of this, and, as he proceeds, is obliged 
to acknowledge that the restrictive system 
of Great Britain stands in need of revision. 
He does not certainly make this acknow- 
ledgment quite so explicitly, but we ga- 
ther as much from the view which he en- 
deavours to give in his observations relative 
to the theory and to the practical effect of 
the principles of political economy, as they 
have been developed in a scientific form, 
by such speculative critics as Adam Smith. 
Of the second article, ‘‘ Melmoth the 
Wanderer,” we shall say but little. The 
work itself we think contemptible and 
absurd ; after vainly attempting to read it 
through, we threw it from us in disgust, 
but not with stronger feelings than we 
have endured in the painful task of read- 
ing the article in question. Mr. Matu- 
rin’s book is less the subject of the criti- 
cism than himself. [tis this audacious per- 
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sonality that renders the Quarterly Review 
so often only fit for the depraved appe- 
tites of the sweltering maggets of corrup- 
tion. Mr. Maturin, it seems, confesses 
that he is driven by the necessity of his 
circumstances to work at that sort of 
trumpery for which he is so well! known. 
And upon this the pure and immaculate 
reviewer assumes great moral indigna- 
tion, and exclaims, “ Mr. Maturin is well 
aware, it seems, that he appears in an un- 
seemly character, but pleads his necessi- 
ties. Like the other man who sold poison, 


| his poverty, but not his will, consents ; 


but we apprehend that this plea would be 
as invalid at the Old Bailey, as it is dis- 
graceful every where to a man of liberal 
education and honourable mind. If he 
thought he was doing nothing derogatory, 
nothing wrong, we might pity Mr. Matu- 
rin’s weakness of understanding; but 
when he owns that he does wrong know- 
ingly, but for hire, we add to our con- 
tempt for his understanding, scorn of his 
principles!” This is very wicked; it as- 
sumes that Mr. Maturin is sensible of 
having written “ nonsense,”’ of his “ want 
of veracity,” of his “ignorance,” of 
making his characters speak “ blasphemy 
and brutality,” and of writing “ obsceni- 
ty—dark, cold blooded pedantic obsceni- 
ty.’ These charges, to be sure, are not 
very intelligibly made out—but having 
stated them, the reviewer, because Mr. 
Maturin speaks of his productions as 
hasty and defective literary works, false- 
ly infers that he is sensible of writing 
books of the deleterious kind implied in 
the accusations which he has brought 
against Melmoth. ‘This, we repeat, is 
very wicked, and totally incapable of ex- 
cuse orextenuation. 

The third article is an agreeable ana- 
lysis, if so it may be called, of “ Mur- 


| ray’s Historical Account of Discoveries 


and Travels in Asia.”? The writer treats 
the book with moderation and respect, 
but the work itself belengs to the hum- 
blest walk of literature, though it also 
belongs to the most useful class of books. 
We are surprised, however, to find that 
it afforded so few interesting extracts ; 
the following, quoted by the reviewer, is 
about the most so in the article. “It 
seems certain,” says Mr. Murray, “ from 
the language of this writer (Carpini), that 
gunpowder was used in the east of Asia, 
at a time when it was unknown in Eu- 
rope.” In the passage to which Carpini 
alludes, the army of Prester John are 
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said to have had images of copper with 
fire in them, which they placed on horse- 
back, while a man, with a pair of bellows, 
got up behind. When the horses were 
drawn up against the enemy, the men 
behind, he says, $ laide, I wot not what, 
upon the fire within the i images, and blew 
strong with their bellows, whereupon it 
came to pass, that the men and the 
horses were burnt with wild-fire, and the 
ayre was darkened with smoke.”’ 

The fourth article is a dull endeavour 
to be witty and facetious on “ Frederick 
Accum’s absurd Treatise on Adultera- 
tions of Food and Culinary Poisons.” 
We are sorry that the reviewers should 
have troubled themselves about a publi- 
cation which is only fit to be ranked with 
the works of the late Dr. Colquhoun, con- 
cerning, and having respect to, the 
lice of the metropolis. All such things 
ure quackery, and as such should be de- 





spised. We cannot possibly afford to 
bestow a less flippant expression of our 
contempt for them. 

The fifth article, which bears the at- 
tractive title of “ Modern Novels,” re- 
lates only to those of Miss Austin. As 
she does not put her name to her works, 
of course the reviewer is aware that it is | 
agreeable to herself that he speaks of her 
So openly, otherwise he must be sensible 
that it is not very courteous to take such 
liberties with unaspiring genius. We 
have often regretted that in these cursory 
notices of periodical criticism our limits 
should be so circumscribed, but never 
more than on the present occasion, as we 
have long wished for an opportunity of 





expressing our opinion on novel writing H 





QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


and conducted throughout with an agree- 
able temperance and good sense that at 
once recommends the matter and the au- 
thor to the favourable consideration of 
the reader. 

The eighth paper—really this is too 
bad—we had fondly hoped that the 
Greeks and their manners were done 
with. But it seems that the Quarterly, 
like the Edinburgh Review, when it has 
got hold of a good thing, cannot come to 
an end. We are likely to be punished 
for our approbation of the late articles 
relative to the Greeks—upwards of forty 
pages are again thrust upon our atten- 
tion—the subject will not bear it. Ma- 
jor Cartwright on Reform, Mr. Haydon 
about himeelf and the fine arts, Mr. 
Owen on his new view of society, every 
Edinburgh advocate about the superiori- 
ties of sir Walter Scott—and the Quarter- 
ly Review on classical literature, are the 
greatest bores extant, except, perhaps, 
Mr. Vansittart and the Courier new spa- 
per, on the flourishing state of the finances. 
The paper on the manners of the Atheni- 
ans, is doubtless from the pen of the 


_ translator of Aristophanes; the note at the 


/in a slic. of plumb-pudding. 


bottom of the first page betrays the secret. 
Pray is the translation read? and how 
long time will it take any rational man, 
not under narcotic influence, to read the 
forty-two pages which we have here met 
with in our task, like a piece of sandstone 
There is 
no enduring this prodigality of classical 
knowledge. It is sheer spendthrift cle- 
verness. It may be very pleasant to the 


writer, but it is almost useless to ev ery 


in general, as well as on that kind of it | 


which has lately come into vogue. The 
reviewer, in the present instance, seems 
to have stolen some of our ideas by anti- | 
cipation, and therefore we recommend | 
his introductory remarks with unquali- | 
hed approbation.* | 

The sith article is about a dispute, 
almost of a personal nature, between the | 
reviewer and Mr. J. Valpy, the printer of | 
the New Greek Thesaurus, and is not in- 
teresting to the public. 

The seventh, on “the Rise and Progress | 
of Horticulture,” contains a pleasant and | 
judicious historical view of the subject. 


it is drawn up in the very best manner, | 








* It was unjust in such an article not to no- 


tice with respect the amiable productions of | 


Miss Cullen, in the same line of composition. 


_ of his fanatical “ experiences” 


other body, and to some annoying—as 
witness ourselves. 
But if we are wearied with this eter- 


“nal schoolmastery about the Greeks, a 


delightful relief is provided in the ninth 
article, an account of that late popular, 
but now almost forgotten preacher, Wil- 


liam Huntington, sinner saved—who, 
_ when the inexpressible part of his appa- 


rel was worn out, prayed for a supply, 
and received a new pair. In the charac- 
ter of this man there appears to have 


| been much knavery mingled with enthu- 


siasm in the latter part of his life; but 
up to the period when he became a” 


preacher profitable to himself in this 


world, his narrative bears many evi- 
dences of truth, and his account of some 
** is impres- 
sive and even afecting. His quarrel 
with Rowland Hill is amusing and cha- 














CAMPBELL’S JOURNEY—SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


racteristic. That benevolent eccentric 
said, it seems that if he had preached 
such doctrines as Huntington, he would 
expect horns to grow out of his head, and 
his feet to become cloven. “The Sinner 
Saved,”’ at the conclusion to an address 
in consequence of this, said to Rowland, 
“that you may discover less pepper and 
more purity; less heat and more holi- 
ness: that you may perform good works 
and say less about them; that you may 
part with your tea-table stories for hea- 
venly tidings, and your old wives’ fables 
for gospel doctrines; that you may sound 
the gospel trompes more, and your own 
trumpet less, is the desire and prayer of 
him who frankly forgives you all that is 
past, and hopes to take patiently all that 
is to come.”’ ‘The controversies of Cal- 
vin and Luther afford nothing so good as 
this. The whole article in the review 
would be interesting, if the subject was 
not stale, but there is one sentence tack- 
ed to it by the editor, more coarse and 
contemptible than any thing we ever met 
with in the records of hypocrisy and fa- 
naticism. “ Perhaps some of our read- 
ers,”’ says the editor, “ may think that in 
the days of Alderman Wood, Jeremy 
Bentham, and Dr. Eady, whose fame is 
written in chalk upon all the walls, we 
have bestowed too much attention upon 
an inferior quack.” We wonder if there 
is any one mind in this country so dead 
to all right feeling as not to turn with 
loathing “and disgust from the political 
baseness and moral depravity which dic- 
tated such a combination as this. 

The tenth article gives a tolerably fair 
account of the merits and demerits of 
Mr. Hope’s “ Anastasius: a novel in 
the style of the best and the worst of lord 
Byron’ s poems; and the eleventh and last, 
is a very long article on the exhausted 
topic of “ Pétrarque and Laure, by Ma- 
dame de la Comtesse de Genlis,” one of 
the latest works of that celebrated lady. 

Upon the whole, the Quarterly Review 
does not fall off, and excepting the arti- 
cle respecting Melmoth, and the last sen- 
tence in the review of Huntington’s 
works, we see little else in number forty- 
eight that requires particular animadver- 
sion. 


EEE 


MR. CAMPBELL’S SECOND JOURNEY IN 
AFRICA. 


The Reverend John Campbell, a native 
of Edinburgh, who published, some years ago, 
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an account of his travels in the south of Af- 
rica, has revisited that part of the world,and 
penetrated much farther than he did form- 
erly. Upon arriving at Leetakoo, the limit 
of his former journey, and about 900 miles 

from Cape Town, he found that the inhabi- 
tants had removed to a new settlement, call- 
ed New Leetakoo. Proceeding N. E. for 
more than 100 miles, he passed through two 
towns, one of which, .Washeu, contained 
from 12,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, and where 
much land was under cultivation. ‘hence 
he proceeded still farther to the N.E. for 


_more than 100 miles, and reached A’urre- 
| chane, the chief town of the Marootze tribe, 








containing ubout 16,000 inhal bitants, who 
have many founderies, and smelt iron and 
copper ores from the neighbouring moun- 
tains. They excel in making bi iskets, and 
ornament their walls with paintings of ele- 
phants, camelopards, shields, &e. Kurre- 
chane is supposed to be in 26° of S. Lat. 
and not very distant from the eastern coast. 
Some of the rivers lowed W., and others E. 
or S.S. E. Several large towns are said to 
be to the eastof Kurrechane,and Mr. Camp- 
bell saw the smoke of one or two of them. 
He was allowed to send Missionaries to 


Kurrechane with the promise of protection. 


—Lond. Journ. of Science and the Arts, 
vol. il. p. 72*. 


Original Letter of Sir Isaac Newton. 
Cambridge, Aug. 8, 1682. 
These are to signify, that by conversing 
with Mr. St. John Hare when he lived 
near Cambridge, and by his solving seve 
ral difficult problems which for exercise 
sake he then importuned me to propound 
to him, some of which he solved after bet- 
ter ways than [ had done before, and also 
by his neat inventions in dialling and 
other things, communicated to me lately 
at London, I repute him a man of clear 
understanding, good judgment, and great 
knack in mathematical things, and, ina 
word, an able mathematician. I cannot 
be particular in describing his knowledge 
in every part of the mathematics, because 
it 1s long since I had his converse here: 
but I do 1 not remember that I have found 
him a stranger to any. In general he is 
master ‘of arithmetic and trigonometry, 
the foundation of practical sciences and 








* We have just seen a copper bracelet of 
very curious workmanship, which Mr. Campbell 
brought from the interior of Africa, which shows 
their knowledge of the working of metals.—Ep. 
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of algebra and geometry, wherein the | 
depth of mathematics consist, which, with 


his knack at invention and such other . 


good natural endowments as are conspi- 
cuous in his usual converse, I conceive 
render him a person of more than ordi- 
nary value, and capable of any employ- 
ment for which ingenuity and skill in 
mathematics may well fit a man. 

Isaac Newron, Math. Profess. Lucas. 





DR. ARNE. 


The father of Dr. Arne, the composer 
of Rule Britannia, was an upholsterer in 
Covent-garden ; and finding that his son 
was bent on music, engaged a foreigner of 
some abilities to give him lessons on the 
violin. The master waited on him one 
evening, to give him a lesson as usual, 
when, to his astonishment, he discovered 
young Arne practising, with his desk on a 
coffin, in the wareroom: upon which he 





eee 


expressed surprise at finding him so situ- || 





ated, and said he should not be able to 
study for thinking it contained a corpse. 
«So it does,” revlied Arne; and push- 
ing the lid off, exposed the body; which 
so affected the master, that he never 
could be prevailed on to visit his pupil 
again. 








Portry. 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL MELODY, 
Tune— Roderick Vich Alpine Dhu,” &c. 


Let Italy boast of her bloom-shaded waters, 
Her bowers, and her vines, and her warm sun- 





ny skies, 
Her sons drinking love from the eyes of her 
daughters, 
While Freedom expires amidst softness and 
sighs :— 


Scotland’s bleak mountains wild, 
Where hoary cliffs are piled, 
Towering in grandeur, are dearer to me ; 
Land of the misty cloud— 
Land of the tempest loud— 
Land of the brave and proud—land of the 


free! 
Enthroned on the peak of the dark Highland 
mountain, | 


The Spirit of Scotland reigns fearless and free ; 
Her tartan-folds waving o’er blue lake and foun- 
tain, 
Exulting she sings, looking over the sea,— 
Here ’mong my mountains wild 
I have serenely smiled 
When armies and empires against me were 
hurl’d; 
Firm as my native rocks, 
Calmly sustain’d the shocks 
Of Denmark, and Czsar, and Rome, and the 
World! 





SCOTTISH MELODY—ASS AND NIGHTINGALE. 
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When kings of the nations in council assemble, 
The frown of my brow makes their proud hearts 
to quake, 
The flash of mine eye makes the bravest to 
tremble, 
The sound of my war-song makes armies to | 
shake ; , 
France long shall mind the strain 
Sung on her bloody plai.., 
Made Europe’s bold armies with terror to 
shiver !— 
Shrouded in fire and blood, 
Then sung the pibroch loud, 
“ Dying, but unsubdued—Scotland for ever!” 


See at the war-note my proud horses prancing, 
Deep groves of steel trodden down in their 


ath $ 
The eyes of the brave like their bright swords are 
glancing, 


Triumphantly riding through ruin and death! 

Bold hearts and nodding plumes 
Dance o’er their bloody tombs 

Shining in blood is the red tartan’s wave— 
Dire is the horseman’s wheel, 
Shivering the ranks of steel— 

Still victor in battle-field, Scotland the brave! 

Banks of the Crawick. 


— 
THE ASS AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
FROM THE RUSSIAN OF KRILOYV. 
An ass a nightingale espied, 
And shouted out, * Holla! holla! good friend! 
Thou art a first rate singer, they pretend :— 
Now let me hear thee, that I many decide ; 
I really wish to know—the world is partial ever 
If thou hast this great gift, and art indeed so 
clever.” 
The nightingale began her heavenly lays; 
Through all the regions of sweet music ranging, 
Varying her song a thousand different ways; 
Rising and falling, lingering, ever changing; 
Full of wild rapture now—then sinking oft 
To almost silence—melancholy, soft 
As distant shepherd’s pipe at evening’s close :— 
Strewing the wood with lovelier music ;—there 
All nature seems to listen and repose : 
No zephyr dares disturb the tranquil air:— 
All other voices of the grove are still, 
And the charm’d flocks lay down beside the mill. 


The shepherd like a statue stands—afraid 
His breathing may disturb the melody, 
His finger pointing to the harmonious tree, 
Seems to say, “ Listen!” to his favourite maid. 


The singer ended :—and our critic bow’d 
His reverend head to earth and said aloud :-— 


“Now that’s so so;—thou really hast some merit, 
Curtail thy song and critics then might hear it, 
Thy voice wants sharpness—but if Chanticleer 
Would give thee a few lessons, doubtless he 
Might raise thy voice and modulate thy ear; 
And thou in spite of all thy faults may’st be 

A very decent singer.” 








The poor bird 
in silent modesty the critic heard, 
And winged her peaceful flight into the air, 
O’er many and many a field and forest fair. 


Many such critics you and I have seen:— 
Heaven be our screen! 











ON RAISING POTATOES. 


Agriculture. 








‘* Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as wellas 
the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace be esta- 
diished throughout our borders.”’ 


re 


ON RAISING POTATOES, 
BY JOHN LINTON. 


Read before the Agricultural Society of Bucks 
County, February 12, 1821. 


Ordered to be published in the National Recorder. 


* And if he be not able to bring a lamb, then 
he shall bring for his trespass which he hath com- 
mitted, two turtle doves, or two young pigeons.” 

Leviticus, v.7. 

Sir—Not being able to bring a bull or a 
heifer from my herd, as an offering to the 
society, I have broughta potato. ‘The po- 
tato was raised in one of the beds of dirt 
which were hauled from a ditch, which I 
caused to be cut in the year 1808, through 
a piece of bottom meadow ground, for the 
purpose of carrying the water from the 
spring, and preventing the overflowing of 
the milkhouse during the time of high 
freshets: which ditch was completely filled 
up again, by washings from the barn yard 
and other parts adjoining. Upon these 
beds I had thrown a covering of corn cobs, 
which had been collecting for several years, 
and were in different stages of decomposi- 
tion, from complete manure to the dry cob. 
In addition to this, | threw upon each heap 
of dirt a covering of brush, which had been 
trimmed from an adjoining orchard. 

At a time when the wind was favoura- 
ble, and blew the course of the dirt heaps, 
I set fire to them, which consumed all the 
brush and a considerable part of the cobs. 
The beds were then turned over at different 
times with the plough, so as to blend the 
whole together, and one of them planted 
with potatoes. The potatoes were received 
in exchange for some of my Yankees, were 
termed the Scotts Grays, and were rather 
more than half a peck in quantity. They 
were all of a suitable size } culinary pur- 


poses: each potato being divided into two 


ALS 


equal parts, and planted fifteen or eighteen 


inches asunder, and whitened with a coat 
of plaster of Paris before covering. When 
they were gathered from the bed, they 
measured seven and one half bushels, of 
quite a large size, and of a superior quality. 
I have frequently made experiments in 
the potato crop, by planting seed of differ- 
ent sizes, but have uniformly found that I 
could raise the largest by planting the 
largest potatoes. And as far as my expe- 


rience extends, it appears to answer the 


best purpose to divide the potato length- 
wise into two equal parts; it will then ge- 
nerally putrefy, and by its moisture afford 
a proportion of nourishment to the plant 
whilst it is young: whereas a potato which 
is planted whole, will generally be found 
entire at the time of gathering the crop. 
The potato herewith presented, at the 
time of gathering weighed two pounds and 
_ three quarters, but owing to evaporation is 
now reduced to two pounds and one half. 
They were generally of a large size, and 
owing to the richness of the bed and their 
elevated situation, being raised fifteen or 
eighteen inches above the surface of the 
ground adjoining, of a superior quality. 
| One bunch which I dug up separately, af- 
| forded thirteen potatoes, all of them of a 
large size. 

If I had planted with potatoes the whole 
of the dirt which came out of the ditch, 
they would have amounted to upwards of 
thirty bushels from a similar yield, which 
would have been a full compensation for 
all the expense and trouble I was at, in 
procuring and preparing the dirt: leaving 
me in possession of not less than two 
hundred cart-loads of excellent manure, 
free from expense. I am therefore of the 
opinion it would be advantageous to pre- 
pare a bed in the same manner, every sea- 
son; which is very practicable for all those 
who live adjoining streams of water, and 
can procure pond dirt even of an inferior 
quality. Because by the addition of a small 
quantity of manure from the barnyard, and 
an admixture of common salt, it is in the 
power of every such person to raise pota- 
toes sufficient for the use of his family, of 
a superior quality: the crop being a full 
compensation for the expense and trouble 
of collecting and preparing the bed. 

In the fall of the year when the swamps 
and low pieces of ground are the clearest 
from water, a couple of hands, each havin 
a cart and horse, would collect in a wee 
or ten days, a quantity of dirt sufficient for 
the raising of potatoes enough the ensuing 














season for the use of a common family; 
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and the dirt by being completely nulverised || terrible explosions, the grand Geyser dis- 


in tending the potatoes, will afford suffi- 
cient manure, of a good quality, for a top 
dressing of ten or fifteen acres: which 
may eitner be used iminediatly after dig- 
ging the potatoes upon a whieat fallow, or 
suffered to remain until the ensuing sea- 
son, and spread upon the corn ground after 
it is broken up; by which means you will 
obtain a threefold advantage from the ma- 


nure, as it will not only be an advantage to 
te corn crop, but will add considerably to | 


the ensuing crop of oats or wheat or even 
t 
both. 


Upon the other bed of dirt E raised tur- | 
| pope Clement XIII. in the church of St. 


nips and radishes enough for the use of m 


family, and better than a bushel of beets; | 
_ to all sorts of composition. 


which being transplanted from my garden 
did not attain to a remarkable size, as the 

were very short; a transplanted beet seldom 
if ever growing a greater length than they 
are at the time of transplanting. In addi- 
tion to the turnips and beets, I had one hill 
of pompions, from three seeds, which bore 
one hundred and four pompions of different 
sizes. Seventy of which came to perfec- 


tion, the smallest of the seventy being about |. 
| with the former. 


the size of a common iron tea kettle. 
Respectfully yours, &c. 
Joun Linton. 
James Worts, Esq. 
Pres. Agric, Soc. of Bucks County. 








Acience. 


Compiled for the National Recorder, 





in a tour which he made in Iceland, writes 
from his tent in July, 1819, at the very 
foot of the Geyser, a description of the 
phenomena which the boiling springs pre- 
sented. A funnel of 700 feet circumfer- 
ence, but of unequal depth, is alternately 
filled and emptied with boiling water. In 


the silex is in actual solution in the 
waters of the spring. If a stone be 
thrown into the funnel, it produces an 
explosion. 

{n the middle of one of the nights 
which he passed near the Geyser, the 
traveller was awakened by a noise simi- 
lar to that of thunder. He rushed from his 
tent, and saw the waters of the Strock pro- 


jected to such a height, that the smoke of | 


I 
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} 


| 


played most magnificently its colossal 
mountains of vapour. The brightness of 
the moon, and the first rays of Aurora 
enlightened on each side the waving 
clouds formed by this watery volcano. 
In his enthusiasm professor Monge con- 
gratulated himself in having been a wit- 


_ness to the finest spectacle which, in his 


opinion, nature can offer to the view of 


mortals. 
Sculpture-—The celebrated Canova 


has proved by his sculpture of the two 


lions, which ornament the mausoleum of 


eter, that his talent is equally adapted 
A few years 
since, he made the model of a horse of a 


colossal size. This work, which present- 
| ed acrowd of difficulties, was much ad- 


mired by connoisseurs. 


’ It was cast in 
bronze at Naples with much success. 


, Canova then engaged in another model 
of the same animal in a different atti- 
tude. This model, in which the sculptor 


has surpassed himself, will be connected 
Both of them will or- 


_nament the grand place of the magnifi- 
cent temple of St. Francis de Paul, which 
is building at Naples, from the designs 
| of the architect Bionchi. 


Capacity of Gas for Caloric—J. H. 


| Mallet, secretary of the Academy of 
_Lyons, has published experiments very 


| 
| 
| 


{ 


| capacity for caloric. 


Teeland.—Professor Monee de Hanau, || Judiciously contrived upon one of the 
° _most important problems of philosophy, 


_ the construction of mixed gases and their 


He thinks he has 


_ shown, that at the same temperature, the 
| particles of different gases are at equal 
| distances, that their molicules have dif- 
| ferent volumes, and that the quantity of 


caloric which a gas can admit depends 


vals, M. Monge had the || ; 
one of the intervals ong “upon the extent of the space which sepa- 


courage to penetrate the interior, and to |, 
rates the molicules. 


collect from the bottom some stones, | 
which were only silicious tufa, of which | 


Literary Intelligence-—Messrs. Wells 


_and Lilly (Boston) haye just received from 
_London, and will immediately republish, 


' 


| 
| 


the column of boiling water seemed to | 
reach the skies; whilst in the midst of | 


“A Treatise on Political Economy; or the 
production, distribution, and consumption 
of Wealth. By Jean Baptiste Say. Trans- 
lated from the fourth edition of the French, 
by C. R. Princep, M.A. with notes by the 


translator. 
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